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SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT 
ON THE MONEY QUESTION 

barren oratory of silverites 

Tie D«n«netization of Silver a Result of the 
Economic Syctem — Bimetallism is an 
Impossibility and Free Silver” a 
Capitalist Fake Issue. 

The demonetization of silver is a con¬ 
sequence of the economic system. If it 
is a crime, the system that was its cause 
is a crime. People who pretend to con¬ 
sider the demonetization of silver a 
crime, and do not at the same time con¬ 
demn the system do not reason right. 
A true friend of the people would fight 
against the system, and not its conse¬ 
quences. 

But as long as the existing cciShomic 
system is in force, all the attempts on 
the part of the United States or any 
other government to return to silver 
monoraetaUism must necessarily re¬ 
sult in disaster and the general 

financial ruin of the people. I say 
silver monometallism, because bimetal¬ 
lism as advocatetd by the silver¬ 
ites, is obviously an impossibility. 

The now existing gold standard has 
many advantages, (i) It is the stand¬ 
ard of all civilized countries of the world; 
(a) the price of gold is comparatively 
stable, and (3) the great proportion of 
that metal used in the arts counteracts 
its fall in value as a commodity in con¬ 
sequence of increased production. 

Let us now examine the proposition 
of the silverites—to enact the double 
standard at the arbitrary ratio, 16 to l. 
The first question is how do the silver¬ 
ites propose to keep gold in the coun¬ 
try? How will they hinder the mbney 
dealers from buying the depreciated 
^Id coin and transporting it abroad? 
That will and must happen, and the fa¬ 
mous 16 to I will'turn practically to 16 
to o. Instead of bimetallism with an ar- 
- tificially fixed ratio, we will be on a 
single silver standard with a debased 
currency. But let us suppose for a mo¬ 
ment that the money dealers Will turn 
angels, and leave the underrated gold 
in the country. The present market ra¬ 
tio of silver to gold is about 32 to i. 
Where will the difference between the 
actual and fictitious ratio come from? 
■Who has' silver to sell? '‘A'ho will be 
compelled to buy all the silver of the 
: world, and pay for it a double price in 

■ gold? Wlio will be the gainer, and who 
the loser? To put these questions means 
to answer them. It is obvious tliat the 
gainer in the gigantic transaction will 

• be the party that has silver to sell, and 
the loser the buying party. Who will 
be the sellers? Tlie owners of silver 
mines. And the buyer—the govern¬ 
ment of the United States. The govern¬ 
ment is not a producer of commodities. 
It only consumes what it gets from the 
people in the shape of taxes in exchange 
for certain public services. The actual 
loser will be the people. If that is not 
obvious, I do not know what is. 

The cliampions of silver try to con- 
tnnce the people that the price of silver 
will rise in case they win. But they for¬ 
get that the increased demand for sil¬ 
ver will stimulate the production of the 
practically inexhaustible mines and codn- 
teract successfully the tendency of the 
price of silver to rise. They forget the 
tendency of commodities in a mercantile 
society to flow irresistibly to the place of 
demand, just as water flows from the 
higher to the lower level. The quantity 
of silver is practically unlimited. 

According to the assertions of the sil¬ 
verites, there is too little money in the 
country. But that is not true. There 
is plenty of money in the United States. 
The trouble is not in the quantity of 
money, but in the circulation. The 
money in circulation is the life of trade, 
not the idle, hoarded money. One. dol¬ 
lar in rapid circulation is bound to do 
more good to trade than thousands of 

■ dollars hidden in a safe. Money that 
( does not perform the function of money 
; is practically dead to the world. The in¬ 
flation of currency does not mean in¬ 
crease of the circulation of money, it 
means an increase of dead capital, dead 
money. Such an inflatici: can do good 
to nobody, and is bound to bring ruin to 
many. The quantity of dead money in 

ythe country is already beyond the de- 
^ drable maximum, and shows an un¬ 
healthy condition of affairs. To increase 
;jt is folly. Artificial increase of the 
jnantity of money in the country means 
crease in prices of commodities. If 
e quantity.of money is doubled, the 
ices will double. That is a law of po- 
tical economy. 

} What will be the effect on the level of 
jpices in case of limited coinage of riil- 
flp? 'Wjll, the wages of the worldng^nian 
;j|pe accordingly? Bnt will not at the 
le time the prices of commodities 
correspondingly? The toiler will 
' more than any other class of dti- 
under the unlimited coinage of sil¬ 


ver. The demagogues of the silver party 
call gold the money of the rich, silver 
the money of the poor. They think poor 
money is good enough for poor people. 
As a matter of fact, the producer, the 
workingman and the farmer depend 
a great deal more on the. stability of 
money values, of money that under all 
circumstances represents a certain 
fixed sum. That gold is less subjected 
to fluctuation in value, more stable in 
price every fair minded man has to ad¬ 
mit 

The silverites try to convince the peo¬ 
ple that debtors wilf profit when money 
is cheap. That is indeed a very cheap 
argument. Let us see who are the cred¬ 
itors who will lose in these transactions. 
The big' money lenders, who lend money 
to the government will be able to de¬ 
fend their interests. You can rely on 
that. Controlling the money market of 
the world, they can easily enforce their 
terms by skillful financial operations, the 
efficiency of which may be equal if not 
greater than a gp-eat devastating war. 
But the small creditors, the depositors 
of money in the banks, the small invest¬ 
ors in different commercial enterprises— 
they will be the losers. Will not their 
loss lie the loss of the country, the loss 
of the people? Maybe the silver-produc¬ 
ing states will profit by the opening of 
their mines? Even that is more than 
doubtful. Mining countries are, as a 
rule, poorer than agricultural ones, as 
Mexico, Bolivia, Peru and Siberia are 
poorer than European Russia, Germany 
and the United States. Only the own¬ 
ers of mines get rich, but, to’the people 
in general, mining is one of the least 
profitable enterprises. 

If the unlimited coinage of silver 
should be adopted in the United States, 
we would witness two periods, one of 
$udden powerful contraction of currenc.v 
on account of the disappearance of gold 
from the country, and then a limited in¬ 
flation of currency. But the temporary 
contraction and limited inflation would 
prove fatal to the finances and com¬ 
merce of the country. 

The creditors would demand their 
money paid in the old standard before 
the legislation of the unlimited coinage 
of silver. The depositors of banks would 
.withdraw their money. Credit would 
be ruined, and with it all business trans¬ 
actions would have to come to a stand¬ 
still. The silverites want to make the 
people believe that all the financial ca¬ 
lamities of the last twenty years are due. 
to the crime of demonetization of silver. 
The)- do not take into consideration any 
other powerful factors, as change of the 
transportation rates, increase of produc¬ 
tion, competition of foreign nations, the 
tremendous development of the mam¬ 
moth industry and its disastrous conse¬ 
quences for the wage-worker. Indeed, 
there is not an argpjmMt of the silverites 
sound enough to stan^ the test of criti¬ 
cism. There is nothing in their argu¬ 
ment but confusion of thought and 
wrong reasoning, cast in the shoddy gar¬ 
ment of demagogic phrases. Even the 
ternt "Free silver” is intentionally mis¬ 
leading. Tt is chosen with the purpose 
to arouse the enthusiasm of the thought¬ 
less crowd by the known charm of the 
sound of "Free.” But. as we have seen, 
there is nothing free about free silver. 
If the unlimited coinage of silver should 
be called by its proper name, the cham¬ 
pions of it would not be able to catch a 
fly with if. The poor, common laborer 
had no unlimited amount of silver to be 
coined. He is glad if he has enough 
bread and butter for himself • and his 
family. He knows that he will not get 
any money without any compensation 
of some kind on his part. But he does 
not grasp the rwl meaning of the move¬ 
ment proclaimed with high sounding 
phrases. These high sounding phrases 
play the part of the spider web for catch¬ 
ing yotes. But it is the duty of citizen¬ 
ship to tell to the people that unlimited 
coinage of silver means compulsion on 
the part of the owners of silver to make 
the people of the United States buy all 
all the silver they offer for double its 
real price. Isador Ladoff. 

Rev. S. L. Beal is usually enthusiastic 
when he makes up his mind that a cause 
is right ,and enlists his services for its 
upbuilding. Rev. Mr. Beal is a mem¬ 
ber of the Brockton branch of the So¬ 
cial Democratic party, and lifts up his 
voice on all occasions in explaining and 
upholding the principles of Socialism. 
He has been heard at the various social 
gatherings of the branch, at their public 
meetings and elsewhere and is counted 
as one of the party workers who is do¬ 
ing very good work. 

Oyer the door of a church in Arizona 
are these words: “This is the gate to 
heaven.” And on the panel of the door 
is a notice which says: “Oosed by or¬ 
der of the American Loon Co.” The 
cotToration foreclosed the mortgage 
which they held on the church and ac¬ 
tually clo^ the "gate of heaven” to in¬ 
crease its profit8.-^ieiTa Gazette. 
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GRADUAL ADVANCE FROM 
UTOPIA TO SCIENCE 

SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 

That “ Everything Belongs to Everybody in 
Common and Nothing Can Belong to 
Anybody in Particular,” is 
Not Socialism. 


The lines of demarcation between 
Socialism and communism are so little 
understood that in the general accept¬ 
ance the terms are synonymous. The 
masses are led to believe that under So¬ 
cialism there would be a state of "free- 
booting,” or economic piracy by which 
a propertyless person could approach 
his neighbor and compel him to surren¬ 
der one-half of his property on the the¬ 
ory that "Everything belong; to every¬ 
body in common, and nothing can be- 
lo^ to anybody in particular." 

'file introduction of Socialism would 
mean the extinction of selfishness, as we 
know it, and its attendant “offsprings,” 
greed and avarice. Self would become 
subservient to the common interests of 
society as a whole. 

While there may be some difference of 
opinion as to the manner in which an 
ideal Socialistic state may be brought 
about, there can be no doubt that So¬ 
cialists agree that the existence of the 
present economic misery can be traced 
to the individual ownership of land and 
the economic means, viz.: of production 
and distribution, the change from, indi¬ 
vidual to collective ownership, in this 
connection would effect the abolition of 
rent, interest, taxes, and speculative 
profits. Economic wages under the So¬ 
cialistic order of things would include 
the promoters’ profit, and it is in this 
particular that the Socialistic and com¬ 
munistic theories arc fully in accord 
with each other. On the other hand, 
communism docs not recognize individ¬ 
ual capacities and capabilities, but ar¬ 
gues that uniformity in this respect is 
the result of a training under proper 
conditions. The latter it is sought to 
accomplish through a novel system of 
education and adjustment of the condi¬ 
tions of labor. 

While Socialism simply demands the 
ownership of the means of production, 
communism endeavors to regidate the 
consumption in accordance with the ac¬ 
tual need of individuals, and does not 
consider the capacity, for production in 
individuals as the standard for distribu¬ 
tion. lliere is a type of revolutionary 
Socialism that believes in applying forci¬ 
ble means in attaining its purpose; but 
the vast mass of Socialists are conserva¬ 
tive enough to pin their faith to the 
evolutionary process, and the fact that 
the present corrupt economic manifesta¬ 
tions arc the result of the competitive 
system and its promoting accompani¬ 
ments, that these arc untenable and are 
gradu'ally resolving themselves into the 
semblance of Socialistic order. 

-At the time of the Utopian speculative 
communism, it was held that men in 
their natural state were on an equal phy¬ 
sical and intellectual footing. Accord¬ 
ing to the theory of Babeuf, superiority 
in talent is the result of culture, i. e., ar¬ 
tificial development. R. Owen, an En¬ 
glishman. made several attempts to es¬ 
tablish a practical demonstration of the 
theories of communism in erecting a cot¬ 
ton mill in Xew I.anark, and a com¬ 
munistic colony in America known as 
New Harmony. Both of these attempts, 
were not as successful as Owen hoped 
to see them. In his work, entitled ‘‘.A 
New 'View' of Society,” he advocated a 
system of production in which the pro¬ 
ducers delivered up their products to 
the community and received from it 
whatever it deemed necessary for their 
maintenance. — 

The. transition from Utopian to 
scientific Socialism had its origin in the 
school of Henri De St. Simon, who based 
his views on the principle set forth by- 
Adam Smith, in which the latter char¬ 
acterized labor as the source of all 
wealth. St. Simon cairied out this the¬ 
ory to the extent of advocating that all 
classes, of society, including the aristoc¬ 
racy, the bourgeoise and the military, 
should be subordinate to tlie industrial 
class, who are continually supplying the 
material wants of life. 

The value of St Simon’s teachings to 
Socialism consisted chiefly in his advo¬ 
cating an improvement of exis'ting eco¬ 
nomic .conditions, a tiieory wholly for¬ 
eign to communistic views hitherto. 
Louis Blanc, in a very popular work 
published by him in 1841, advocates the 
abtditioa of free competition through 
the establishment of state enterprises 
which, owing to their superior facilities, 
would gradually absorb private enter¬ 
prises. The most eminent communistic 
writer of France was Proudhon, who in 
one of the most popular of his works 
sedks to defend the proposition that 
"Property is Simply Robb^.” 

Karl Marx, the great German Sodal- j 
ist, in his work, "Capital,” asserts that | 




the origin of capitalism exists in the fact 
that capital is enabled to profit by 
the productive activity of labor. If, 
for instance, it is necessary for a man to 
work six hours a day to secure a means 
of living, and he is required to perform 
six hours of additional work, he is ac¬ 
tually working thirty-six hours every 
week for the capitalist who employs him. 
■With the enhancement of the facilities of 
production the condition of the laborer 
becomes still more unfavorable. In 1848, 
in common with Engels, Marx issued a 
manifesto'in which he urged the aboli¬ 
tion of private ownership of real-estate 
and the right of inheritance, and sought 
an introduction of state ownership of 
the means of transportation, and a na¬ 
tional credit systtm. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
is that Socialism has gradually evolved 
into a logical science distinctive from 
communism, and that while Socialism 
and communism hold some principles 
which coincide, the former has elimi¬ 
nated the feature which has at all times 
been a most serious stumbling block to 
a successful application of communistic 
theories, that is, the radical extinction 
of individuality, and the stimulating in¬ 
fluences resulting from freedom of ac¬ 
tion secured by it. While communism 
retains that part of the Swiss motto 
which is, “One for All,” it fails to give to 
its follotvers the other part which, when 
jiruperlv translated is, ".All for One.” 

R. O. Stoll. 

Let’s Boom It 

All sorts of vagaries are passing cur¬ 
rent in this country as Socialism, and 
it should be the mission of the Social 
Democratic party to make as clear as 
possible what Scientific Socialism means. 

Nothing, in the same space, does this 
so well as a pamphlet I have received 
from its author. Rev. Chas, H. 'Vail, pas¬ 
tor of a church in Jer.sey City, N. J. The 
title is: “The Industrial Evolution,” and 
in its 34 pages I have found the most 
concise and interesting treatment of the 
historic basis of Socialism I have ever 
read. 

To clear the confused minds and to 
start others right this pamphlet should 
be circulated by every member of the S. 
TJ. P. to the limit of his or her ability. 
The cost is five cents per copy. It is 
printed on good paper, and in my opin¬ 
ion the manner of treatment would be 
hard to improve on. Indisputable as to 
fact and irrefutable as logic, it makes 
an ideal propaganda document. Let us 
boom it. Chas. R. Martin. 

Tiffin, Oluo. 


Iiiclividiial Initiative 

We are taught that political freedom 
means a surrendering on the part of the 
individual of certain privileges in order 
that he may enjoy the advantages of be¬ 
ing a shareholder or participant in the 
collective or united management of the 
Government. In the same way indus¬ 
trial freedom means a surrendering of 
certain privileges which some call "the 
right to individual enterprise” in order 
that he may enjoy the advantages of a 
collective or united management of in¬ 
dustries. 

In order to obtain political freedom, 
man surrendered the chance of ruling 
his fellow man by physical force. In 
order to secure industrial freedom he 
must surrender the chance of being able 
to rule his fellow man by superior busi¬ 
ness cunning. Just as our forefathers 
overthrew kings and substituted collect¬ 
ive management of those things which 
kings had governed, so must the trust 
magnates, who are becoming oppress¬ 
ive, be dethroned and a collective man¬ 
agement of those things which they now 
govern be substituted. For they govern 
as absolutely in certain lines as any 
monarch who ever reigned. 

It may be that the establishment of 
the cooperative commonwealth will be 
brought about by revolution, or it may 
be the result of a gradual evolution, but 
it is bound to come, as the masses are 
^adually being educated in this direc¬ 
tion and Socialism is growing with an 
irresistible force, and in three years more 
it will be the most prominent question 
before the American public. 

E.'^'Val. Putnam. 


Unit«d Action at St. Louis 

The Cenual Trades and Labor Un¬ 
ion, the Central Bellamy Gub and the 
Social Democratic Branches of St. 
Louis have* got together for a big dem¬ 
onstration in the fall, at which Eugene 
V. Debs will be invited to speak on 
“Trusts, the Middle Class and the Wage 
Workers.” One of the largest auditori¬ 
ums in St. Louis will be engaged for the 
great union meeting. The committtee 
of arrangements is as follows: From the 
Central Labor Union: Messrs. Dave 
Kreyling, John Goedeker, L. C. Geav- 
er; Central Bellamy Gub: E. 'Val Put¬ 
nam, Julius Friton, W. A. Hall; Social 
Democratic Branches: G. A. Hoehn 
Frank Ujka, William Ruesche. 


ABOLITION OF WAR AND 
THE STRUGGLE TO LIVE 

WHEN WAR SHALL BE UNKNOWN 

The Inauguration of Univortal Peace Waits 

on Economic Freedom Through the 
Abolition ol Private Ownership of 

Land and Capital. * 

At a time when the nations of the 
earth are represented in a peace confer¬ 
ence, a few thoughts on the subject of 
war will not be out of place in The Her¬ 
ald. One would think that ;,8oo yws 
would be long enough for civilized 
countries to progress to that point where 
their differences would be settled with¬ 
out a brutal resort to force. But it is 
not so. The evolution of man is a won- 
dcriul and a complex thing. Our evo¬ 
lution from the barbaric state to our 
present one has been in progress for 
hundreds and hundreds of years and we 
are yet but little better than barbarians, 
running around with clubs in our hands 
seeking whom we may devour. About 
the only difference being, that we have 
merely changfed weapons. Nevertheless 
we are progressing toward a higher 
plane, where men shall live in harmony, 
and brutal war shall be adjudged crimi¬ 
nal and a violation of the law of civili¬ 
zation. To properly understand the po¬ 
sition I take in relation to the subject 
under discussion, it becomes necessary 
to look back over the history of the past. 
From this history I shall, attempt to 
glean some facts that will help to make 
clear why and when I expect war will be 
abolished and international arbitrations 
inaugurated. If we study carefully the 
conditions of the people a few centuries 
ago we will find that the people were di¬ 
vided into small groups or tribes, ^ch 
one with their chief to lead them in tlieir 
wars with each other. War was waged 
almost continuously at that tinie, every 
one was a warrior, and went constantly 
armed, for they were called upon to fight 
at a moment’s notice. Some neighbor¬ 
ing tribe would come upon them sud¬ 
denly and they must be ready to resist 
the aggressions of the enemy. 

For ages, this strife between clans and 
tribes was going on, every one serving 
as his own delwder; but during this 
time some of these tribes were growing 
in size and power. Larger bodies were 
drawn together, and they became so 
powerful that the dim outlines of nations 
and empires could be seen on the hori¬ 
zon of the future. Then it became un¬ 
necessary for all to be soldiers. They 
found that a smaller number, well orga¬ 
nized and disciplined was sufficient for 
their protection and they organized arm¬ 
ies to carr)' on their wars. So, then,'in 
a crude state were the standing armies 
of today brought into existence. 

The people began to settle down to 
peaceful pursuits. Nations, came into 
existence, each with their own customs, 
languages, laws and armies. Relieved 
from the burden of continuous warfare, 
they were able to develop their lands and 
their industries. Through all these hun¬ 
dreds of years, all nations have main¬ 
tained their standing armies. Millions 
of dollars have been wasted annually in 
keeping these armies in readiness for 
war. .The labor of millions of men and 
women Iiave been wasted, in feeding and 
clothing these armies while they have 
been pursuing their unproductive voca¬ 
tion, Millions of lives have been sacri¬ 
ficed on the battlefield simply because 
the people had not progressed far 
enough in civilization to dwell in har¬ 
mony and arbitrate their difference. 

It has been said, that there is a reason 
for all things, and there must be some 
reason why all this has transpired as we 
have seen. It is perfectly natural to sup¬ 
pose that there is some particular thing 
to fight over when one people declare 
war against another. 

What caused the wars of the past? As • 
a Socialist I maintain that the private 
ownership of social property was, pri¬ 
marily the caqse of all the strife of the 
past, and of the present. The tribes, in 
their wars, fought to get possession of 
the property of some other tribe. After ■ 
nations and empires had taken the place 
of wandering bands and tribes, war was 
still waged for the same cause. One na¬ 
tion. thinking that it would be an ad¬ 
vantage to them to get possession of the 
whole or part of the territory of some 
other nation, enters into dispute with 
them over it and the dispute culminates 
in war. To the victor belongs the spoils 
and the payment of tribute is enforced. 
The weak must pay tribute to the strong. 
All the nations of the world have in their 
national politics been actuated by the 
principle of individualism. 

They have considered themselves as 
separate and distinct, vith no connecting 
interest, with the other nations of the 
world. They have overlooked the fact 
that the people of all countries are crea¬ 
tures ef the same mould, and that they 
should be one nm'ted brotherhood with 

(OonMutied on page <0 
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EVENING REFLECTIONS 

A society that produced wealth for so¬ 
cial use, and not for private profit, would 
not need any standing armies. 

Socialists want the tools of produc¬ 
tion, which are a special growth and in¬ 
heritance, used to create peace, sunshine 
and happiness. 

Abolish the fleecing class in society 
and the fighting class will be unneces¬ 
sary. 

Disarmament and ‘ universal peace 
wait on the adoption of universal jus¬ 
tice through socialized production and 
distribution of wealth. 


foetal Bemoccattc 


in the fact that the working rW r 
soft. ** 

If workin^en had firmneit of a, 
j)ose, and stiffness of backbone, in^ 
of being the victims o f every capi^S 
tyrant, they would find out thatdie^ 
ing of "times” lies in their own hands. 

If we were really men, instead of servi 
serfs, we would pluck down these nra 
usurpers of industrial power, and*S 
our own conditions of life. 

Freedom is never given to slaves- i* 
always taken by men. ’ 

So be a man, and if you can’t be 
man, be a woman. Merlin. 


the corporate interests of the country, 
while they treated the single tax and 
many other spcial movements with in¬ 
difference, was in itself evidence of the 
superiority of her party. 
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A former bookkeeper in a Chicago 
bank was found the other day in an 
exhausted and almost uying condition; 
due to starvation. He recently gave up 
his position, in which he was considered 
an expert, on account of illness, and in a 
short time was penniless. None but the 
class in control of social capital are se¬ 
cure against starvation. 

Gen. Charles King, who has "been 
thar” and is generally regarded as a 
loyal soldier, makes a statement con¬ 
cerning the Filipinos that flatly contra¬ 
dicts the administration tooters. He 
says that the natives are "intelligent to 
a high degree, the best natural musi¬ 
cians he has ev-er heard, competent 
enough to form a good and stable gov¬ 
ernment.” It is a relief to have assur¬ 
ances of this kind from a reliable and 
authoritative source, but how can Gen. 
King hope to escape the branding iron 
ofithe lying loyalists? 

The proposition of Joseph R. Bu¬ 
chanan, supported by H. N. Casson in 
the Buffalo conference, that the right 
way to get national reforms is to organ¬ 
ize a million voters who shall sign a 
pledge to take a referendum upon any 
proposed issue. which one of the old 
parlies "would be certain to adopt," can¬ 
not be expected to meet with that uni- 
ver.sality of acquiescence that a geomet¬ 
rical proposition demands. 


Workingmen have either today to 
wear out or rust out They die by work 
or die by lack of it. They are cursed by 
too much work or too little. 

They are worked to death, or un¬ 
worked to death. If they work, they 
slave; if they do not work, they starve 
Slaving or starving, they have about 
as much chance of being successful in 
the “pursuit of happiness” as they would 
have of catching black bass in an empty 
water bucket. 


Tceu or Soi«c«inio».-Or» rw. SO onlr. Six 
moDtlM, -JS,oeaU. So psprn to mnj on* on orrdit. 
If. wlUioot biriiw uitMOiM. roo naii'* Omo it tiu 


bMO nbKrilMd for hr ■ Mmd roa no biU wiU follow. 
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. . Editor 
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Ar H. EUWA&DM, 
TUEODOKE DEBS. 


How Far Backward 

"Smash the trusts I” is a cry that fills 
the land these days. It comes from those 
who pride themselves on being “reform¬ 
ers,” while the democrats grow fnutic 
in their shouts, and even the republicans 
are joining in the chorus. This applies 
to both individuals and party conven¬ 
tions. 

In discussing the subject I have had 
no little amusement in trying to hare 
my "smash the trusts” friends tell me 
how far they want to go in their demand 
for a journey backward. The howlers 
claim that the trusts prevent competitioo 
and throw thousands of people out of 
work. Which I am ready and willing to 
admit; but in return they are compiled 
to agree that the producing of a given 
amount of goods is beirtg reduced to the 
lowest possible point, both in time ami 
cost, which is secured by eliminating all 
useless labor and the use of the greatest 
amount of perfect machinery. 

When the question of machinery is 
reached the average "smash the trusts” 
howler jumps at it and begins to talk of 
stopping the manufacture of new ma¬ 
chines, or begins to recite that other 
contradictory story about machinery 
making work for more people. It does 
not need long argument to show that 
the modem trust would be an impossi¬ 
bility but, for the wonderful development 
of machinery, with its facility for multi¬ 
plying the articles needed to mdet the 
wants of humanity. 

I urge that good, common horse sense 
would teach tliat it was the proper thing 
to get the greatest amount of wealth 
produced at the least outlay of time and 
labor, and that any person or persons 
who made it possible to grow two blades 
of grass where only one had grown was 
a benefactor, and should be honored by 
society. • About this time it begins to 
become plain that the ownership of ma¬ 
chinery is the key to the situation. 

The systematic organization and 
subdivision of the productive forces so 
as to secure the greatest results in the 
least time is too clear to admit of dis¬ 
pute, and the greater the use of machin¬ 
ery, the larger the results, logically fol¬ 
lows, and if the element of private profit 
was knocked out, the continuation of 
the systematic organization of workers, 
using all the disjHaced idle and useless 
labor, assisted by machinery, could but 
result in a reduction ol the hours of la¬ 
bor to the lowest point that would give 
everybody employment and produce all 
that the demands of society called for. 
This is the Socialist aim and ideial. 

Our "smash the trusts” friends having 
^mitted the part played by machinery 
in making possible the trust, are urging 
a backward movement that I find they 
don’t know where to draw the line on. 

Giving all the useless traveling men 
back their jobs will not satisfy them; 
opening up a lot of little cut-throat com¬ 
peting shops will not settle the question, 
and as you come down the line you find 
the individual who wants to do away 
with the machine that took his job. I 
ask: How far backward are you going— 
to the little cross-road shop, to the stage 
coadi, or where? Draw the line, please. 

When you find how hard this problem 
is, try your mind on the Socialist sohi- 
tion. Study the historical development 
of industrisd society and see if the posi¬ 
tion taken by the Socialists is not in har¬ 
mony with the onward and upwaid 
course of social and industrial develop- 
ment. We say the modem trust is the 
inevitable outcome of the capitalistic 
(rompetitive) system of production, and 
that the fuller development will be the 
ownership of all the means of production 
and distribution by the people, through 
a tlwou^y democratic organization of 
s^ety. Doing away with private proR 
the modem incentive and regulato^ 
IHoduction, and leaving demand tofe 
tite incentive and only r^ulator. 

This will insure to each worker tlfc 
enjoyment of his or her socially dnc 
s^e of the wealth produced. The so¬ 
cially due share will be just the diffa" 
ence between what one’s individual labor 
can create and that which would result 
xroin the most scientific subdivision 
orgMizatipn of the labor forces in con- 
nection with the greatest amount ^ most 
perfect machinery. A difference that fasr 
““timtand the magnitude oi 

Think it over, friends. Onit trvinw Mb 


1S8 WubUstoa 8uChle»io. 
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A great many people who have rather 
reluctantly come to see that trusts are 
not "visionary,” begin to doubt whether 
Socialism is a “dream.” 


It is little wonder that so many work¬ 
ingmen should prefer the certainty of 
death to the uncertainty of life. 

How many cases , of suicide can you 
remember having read of in the past 
year, in which the cause was stated as 
"despondency?” 

In each case it was but the last piti¬ 
ful act in a tragic life-drama, in which 
the business villain M last triumphs over 
the industrial hero in the play. 

A suicide is but the last despairing 
flash of a trampled torch; the public 
glimpses of an oppressed soul rushing 
from obscurity to obscurity. 
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The substitution of a system of pro¬ 
duction for use in place of one for pri¬ 
vate profit would smooth the furrows of 
care from the brow of humanity, and 
make happiness contagious. 

Ingersoll once said that if he had been 
‘Consulted in the arrangement of this 
world, he would have made health con¬ 
tagious instead of disease. But a provis¬ 
ion would have been required to make 
the capitalist system of industry impos¬ 
sible. 


J. Jensen, chairman of the United 
Trades’ Union of Denmark, headquar¬ 
ters at .Copenhagen, appeals for aid in 
behalf of 30,000 men locked out for the 
pu^ose of breaking down their organi¬ 
zations. 


.N'cbiaska populists are opposed to 
fusion because they "got nothing in the 
deal with the DemocraU” in ’96. They 
also decided to "keep in the middle of 
the road,” presumably until they get 
something. 

Comrade Eugene V. Debs was pre¬ 
vented from attending the Buffalo con¬ 
ference by lecture engagements at two 
Chatauqua gatiierings in South Dakota. 
He closes the present season on the 8th 
inst. at Mayville, Mich. • 

They are all “Socialists too” at Buf¬ 
falo, but Edward W. Bemis in his re¬ 
port to the Chicago Record said a re¬ 
mark by Mrs. Corinne Brown that So¬ 
cialism had scarcely been mentioned be¬ 
fore her address, was true. 

Pingree’s political strike against the 
reformers is followed by a strike of 600 
employes at the Pinwee shoe factory. 
The firm of Pingree & Smith lias taken 
a. position antagonistic to union labor, 
but the shoes have been well advertised. 


Every suicide is a social murder. 
There is no such thing as suicide as 
apart from murder. 

Suicide is simply a murder in which 
the murderers force the victim to take 
his own life, and then add insult to in¬ 
jury by blackening his memory with the 
crime. 

No man would take his life under 
normal conditions. It is simply the ab¬ 
normal conditions of a social life that 
force him to the act. 

And as part of society, you are guilty 
of his blood! 


Preaching thrift to workingmen who 
don’t get enough to eat, no matter how 
industrious they are, is entirely worthy 
of the Hannaized period of American 
historv. 


Patriotism is obviously at a low ebb 
among some people when it is neces¬ 
sary to arrange a demonstration to 
prove its e.\i5tence. At the Buffalo con¬ 
ference Dr. Thomas of Chicago spoke 
on “Militarism,” mentioning several 
times the name of Dewey without elic¬ 
iting any sign of-applause. Not only 
did the conference fail to work itself into 
a frenzy over the name of the man who 
gave cannon to Aguinaldo, but when 
they were scored for their disloyalty by 
a delegate from New York his remarks 
were received with “derisive laughter.' 
Next day, to make amends, a 'special 
occasion was made to greet the name of 
Dewey with prolonged applause." Pa¬ 
triotism prearranged—but after all it is 
an old brand. 


Amdng the best paid men in the 
country, considering the work they do, 
are the editors who rehash the old chest¬ 
nut that Socialism means "dividing up.” 

Tlie capitalist class can make all rob¬ 
bery legal, and all usurpation constitu¬ 
tional. Has the “long green,” you know. 

We are in the midst of the greatest 
revolution in human histoiy; but the av¬ 
erage man doesn’t seem to know it. 

In spite of all the clamor against 
trusts, the war of extermination against 
the middle class with its small means 
proceeds with merciless exactness. 

The poor, blind dupe 'who toils ten 
hours a day for a cheap suit of clothes 
and three cheap meals a day, don't want 
a system like Socialism, that would 
make him anything but a cheap man. 

The persistence of poverty and social 
degradation are directly traceable to pri¬ 
vate ownership of those things which no 
individual conceived, no individual pre¬ 
serves, and no individual operates; 
things that are socially conceived, so¬ 
cially preserved and socially operated. 

Have you ever tried to think what 
tremendous changes are being worked 
out in society by the separation of the 
wealth-producers from the means of 
gaining a living? 

Trying to “reform” corrupt politics by 
carefully nourishing the taproot of cor¬ 
ruption-—private property rights in so¬ 
cial capital—is the task the “reformer” 
has set himself. He might as well tiy to 
lift himself by his boot-straps, dam the 
Mississippi with a sieve, tip the Rockies 
with a toothpick, or any other impossi¬ 
ble thing. 

Some men don’t care to help Social¬ 
ism because its success is “far away.” 
If Socialism could help them out of 
their present stress and strain, they 
would be Socialists at once. 


Every .time a human being dies be¬ 
cause of the lack of those things which 
God has granted, that Nature has sup¬ 
plied, and that you, in your selfishness, 
refuse to share, you are a murderer 1 
As a voter, you have the partial pow¬ 
er to abolish the abnormal conditions 
that cau.se so many to take their own 
lives, and if you have not exercised that 
power, you cannot escape sharing in the 
social sin. 


The new congressional librarian, Her¬ 
bert Putnam, has refused to turn the 
libraiy into a political asylum and the 
office-brokers threaten to defeat his con¬ 
firmation. Mr. Putnam is a good libra¬ 
rian. but quite evidently a poor "pa¬ 
triot.” 


While millions are being spent yearly 
in the attempt to make proselytes to the 
Christian creed, not a dime is being ex¬ 
pended by the church to make the con¬ 
dition of labor more tolerable. 

iinough is spent in one year trying to 
release aliens from spiritual bondage as 
would release America from wage-bond- 
age forever. 

The trouble is, that so much of our 
religion is exported to foreign countries 
that there isn't enough left to supply the 
home demand. 


LABOR’S NEW CHAMPION 

In his speech to the labor organiza¬ 
tions at Pittsburg, Nelson A. Miles, ma¬ 
jor-general of the United States army 
for suppressing freedom in the Philip¬ 
pines and protecting organized capital 
in America, attempted an extraordinary- 
bunco game on the wage slaves of 
Monopolydom. His speech showed 
that whatever differences may exist be¬ 
tween him and McKinley on embalmed 
beef and imperialism, he is «qually as 
skillful and hypocritical as the latter in 
taking the blind and ignorant working¬ 
man into his confidence. Imagine this 
man, who at one time wanted to mount 
guns all over the government buildings 
of Chicago and elsewhere, saying to the 
class against whom the guns would have 
been used: “There was a time when 
there was a wider gulf between vou who 
toil and THOSE WHO DC) NOT 
TOIL than there is today.” Then listen 
to the plaudits of approval from the 
“leaders” on the platform that the gulf 
between them and the fellows who live 
on their toil is growing narrower! “My 
svrnpathies have been from boyhood to 
ttie present time with the man who 
labors,” said this new found champion 
of labor’s cause. But the records will 
be searcheff in vain for a particle of evi¬ 
dence that his sympathies were with the 
unfortunate people of Pullman, the vic¬ 
tims of'Pullman’s avarice and tyranny, 
whose cause is now recognized by all 
right-minded persons to hive deserved 
the sympathy of just and honorable 
men. Onl the contrary, this person who 
has always been more dignified by than 
dignifying to his office, wanted to 
“break the backbone of the strike" by- 
slaughtering the friends!of the poor, 
wretched and helpless people who were 
skinned in the slave pens of Pullman. 

That such a man should be given re¬ 
ceptions by the class that would willing¬ 
ly see the Republic turned into a huge 
arsenal to protect their legalized and 
sanctified larcenies; that such a man 
should be banqueted by his masters and 
escorted with military In-nors by his 
lackeys, is understandable. But that his 
claptrap professions of friendship for the 
plunder^ poor who do the Republic’s 
work w-ill be received by them w-ith any 
tiegree of seriousness, is not to be 
thought of. Such utterly nauseating 
platitudes as this new champion of labor 
used may catch a few of the purchasable 
leaders of organized labor, but tlie 
masses who have fek the mailed hand 
of private capitalism and the military 
-irm of a capitalistic government, at 
Hoimstead, Hazleton, Coeur d’Alene, 
Spring Valley and Wardner, will not be 
d^eived by the friend in the nfilitary 
uniform. 


Socialism is a thousand years awayl 
So? But almost simultaneously it has 
brought defeat to the government forces 
at Brussels, Rome and Berlin and de¬ 
feated the reactionaries of France. We 
are coming! Keep your ear to the 
ground and catch the swell and the 
tramp. 

Comrade Mrs. Corinne Brown scored 
a good point at the Buffalo conference 
when she said that the attacks upon So¬ 
cialism by the corporate interests of the 
country-, while the single tax and other 
reform movements were treated with in¬ 
difference, was in itself evidence of the 
superiority of her party. 

Tlie “reformers” want to make terms 
with the present, masters of economic 
j)0»-er, which' will enable them in turn 
to make terms with others. Robbery, 
with the privilege to rob on a petty 
scale diffused among themselves, in¬ 
stead of robbery on a large scale by 
trusts, is what the "reformers” want. 

Do you notice that the thousands of 
traveling salesmen who are being laid 
off by the trust movement are not rich? 
They are compelled to oiganize an em¬ 
ployment bureau for mutual help. Not 
less than 351OOO of them have been dis¬ 
pensed with and 25,000 others have been 
obliged to accept sweeping salary rediK- 
tions with resignations—the only alter¬ 
native presented. So we have among 
one class of employes 60,000 ready to 
swear that the times are not prosperous. 


It is cheaper to sympathize with op¬ 
pressed foreigpiers than to supply the 
needs of the suffering at our door. 

Many- long to sacrifice themselves on 
the altar of foreign missions, and yet are 
unwilling to sacrifice an effort, a mo¬ 
ment, or a cent to live practical Christi¬ 
anity at home. 

Religion that cannot be lived at home 
is not w-orth its carrying expenses to any 
foreign land. 

The labor movement is the great re¬ 
ligious movement of the present day. 

No man can serve God who does not 
help his fellowmen, and no man can 
help his fellowmen who permits the ex¬ 
istence of the curse of commercial com¬ 
petition. 

The curse of the world at all times has 
been selfishness, and selfishness is today 
embodied in the great financial corpo¬ 
rations that dictate the conditions of in¬ 
dustrial life. 

And whoso would serve God and help 
nian must assist in removing this great 
industrial barrier from the world’s path¬ 
way of moral progress. 

We have nothing to do with God; we 
have everything to do with men. 

We have nothing to do with tht fu¬ 
ture life; we have everything to do with 
the present life in us and about us. 

\ye have nothing to do with New Je¬ 
rusalem; we have everything to do with 
New York and New Haven, and the 
other cities in which we live. 

We have nothing to do with the Devil; 
we have everything to do with Mark 
Hanna, .and the sooner the better. 

It pays to be a criminal, instead of an 
honest man. 

A certain murderer in Alfred, Me., 
has just been convicted at the «pense to 
the State of $3,000, and now is to be 
su^rted in the jail until September. 

During that time hU wants will be 
supplied at public expense, while the 
wanu of thousands of honest working¬ 
men will go unfilled. 

Many an honest man will flatten his 
nose against a bakershop window, while 
Mons and criminals are eatiflg at the 


An expansion of the opportunities of 
all the people to gain a livelihood, with 
freedom from a capitalistic “rake-off,” 
is an objea worthy of all the genius in 
the land. 


It isn’t politics that consigns the work¬ 
ers to destitution and the shirkers to 
luxury; it is the capitalist system of in¬ 
dustry and wages, which divides the 
workers’ product in the proportion of 
one to the worker and nine to the 
shirker. 


\v niie a aown-east clergyman was en- 
g^ed in fulsomely eulogizing the "pure, 
high-minded and patriotic” judges of 
the land. Judge Mattison at Evansville, 
Ind., to accommodate a coal mining 
company, issued a blanket injunction 


It is not politics that breeds corrup¬ 
tion, but the subordination of politics to 
the interests of private-capital. 

For the masses of the people who do 
the work of the world. Health, Home 
and Happiness are impossible under the 
capitalist system of {Hoduction. 

A society that takes from 25 to 50 
years hbor from a man, and absorbs all 
the we^th he crates, and when he is 
“worked out” offers him no alternative 
but the jail or the poorhonse, may be 
Christian; but isn’t it heartless? 


any way. He set the hearing to make 
the injunction permanent ten weeks 
away, and then left the city for a vaca¬ 
tion without hearing a single word from 
the miners. “Pure and high-minded!” 
Certainly. 

The Social Democratic party and the 
cause of Socialism was represented at 
the Buffalo conference by Mrs, Corinne 
Brown of Chicago. Mis. Brown, in 
presenting the claims of our party, ar- 
pied that it went to the heart of all 
industrial and social questions by pro¬ 
posing the abolition of wage slaveiy— 
i. e., it would bring in pubhc ow n e ra hip 
of all business, so that every one would 
work for society as a whole or for him¬ 
self, and not for prefit and interest of 
the capitalists. She hcM that the at¬ 
tach m^e upon the SodMist pgaty and 
their allies, the labor organizations, by 


Last Friday in the French chamber 
Millevoye, republican, said that he de¬ 
sired to interpellate MiHerand,'the So¬ 
cialist member of the cabinet and min¬ 
ister of commerce, relative to the man¬ 
ner in which he proposed to apply his 
socialistic doctrines. The chamber by a 
vote of 357 to 165 supported Millerand’s 
request to postpone the question for a 
month. 


Said Theodore Roosevelt: “I have 
come in contact with the stuff of which 
heroes and statesmen are made, and I 
have been dose to the foundations of the 
republic.” The speech was made in 


so Alger IS to have an anti-trust pbt- 
lorm? 

As a cabinet-maker, he should know 
that there u no use in patching up a rot¬ 
ten platform with a sound board. 

The reason that times are so hard lies 
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mony with regard to the bonanza farms 
tends to correct a very erroneous and 
also a very prevalent view on the sub- 
Frederic Heath. 


DLSQU55IONiOr THE 

bEnuNbs roR ruRncRS 


Milwaukee. 


About Bonanza Farms 

Some of the opponents of the farm¬ 
er s prog^ram, arguing against giving the 
fanner any special attention have con¬ 
cluded their remarks by saying, in ef¬ 
fect, that the farmer would have to come 
to socialism, because the same causes 
would drive him to it as drives the wage 
worker of the dty. Such an idea is based 
on the belief that conditions would 
sooner or later get at the farmer as they 
now do at the city laborer. Doubtless 
some of these critics have gotten their 
idea from Laurence Gronlund’s “Co¬ 
operative Commonwealth,” which in the 
second chapter speaks of mortgaged 
farms and bonanza farms and then ob¬ 
serves: 

“There is no doubt that these bonanza 
farms will in the near future increase 
greatly. Thus our public lands, which 
were intended for happy homes are in a 
fair way of becoming no better than 
penal colonies, and of being robbed of 
their rich soil for the benefit of capital¬ 
ist pockets. What will then become of 
our farmer proprietors,’ but farmer ten¬ 
ants? * • es, the time will come 

when the farmers will learn that social¬ 
ism is the only refuge alike for them 
and the working classes," etc. (pp. 43.) 

-Mr. Gronlund now repudiates the 
above view, as not borne out by later 
developments. In his ".Vew Economy,” 
pp. 282-283, he says: 

"There is one thing that ought to be 
very encouraging to our small farmer, 
and that is, that he evidently has noth¬ 
ing now to fear from the direct compe- 
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Want to be Understood 
I note the reply of Comrade Heath to 


the resolutions passed by the local 
branch concerning the farmers’ plank 
and I think that he misunderstood the 
resolution when he says, "they naively 
state that they do not know whether 
they are in favor of it or against it, and 
so want the thing decided by \nie. ' On 
the contrary we distinctly said that, 
"we, believing the farmers’ plank to be 
an injury to the growth of the S. D. P," 
etc. We have no objections to the de¬ 
bate being continued, but we believe 
that the question ought to be settled be¬ 
fore the next national convention meets 
so that we can pre^nt a united front to 
the enemy. We believe that the ques¬ 
tion can be settled with less friction 
through the referendum than by means 
of a national convention. Now a word 
on the “Demands for Farmers.” The 
socialist platform or “demands” must be 
founded on the class struggle itself, if 
we desire to maintain a consistent posi¬ 
tion. That which benefits the capitalist 
cl^s is an injury to the working class. 
What one gains the other loses. Hence 
we must be a party advocating strictly 
the interest of the working class whether 
in the city or country. Kautsky in his 
pamphlet entitled “Tlie Capiuiist Class,” 
says: “When one speaks of the classes 
which are steadily becoming the sole 
property-holders and exploiters; the mo¬ 
nopolists of the instruments of produc¬ 
tion, distinction must be made ^tween 
capitalists and landlords; and further¬ 
more, the fact must not be overlooked 
that to speak of the small holder of land 
as a landlord, is as great a misuse of 
terms as tc^speak of the small holder of 
capital as a capitalist. Tlie capitalist 
system of production is rapidly exting¬ 
uishing both of these small holders, and 
congesting into the hands of a few what¬ 
ever valuable property still lingers in the 
hands of the small man.” Now 1 be¬ 
lieve that the above contains the essence 
of the whole dispute over the Farmers’ 
demands. We see with Kautsky that 
“the small holders of land as well as the 
small holder of capital” can not (in the 
strict sense of the terms as we use them 
today) be considered as landlords or 
capitalists. But it does not follow tliat 
because they ,are not landlords or capi¬ 
talists, that they are (strictly speaking) 
wage laborers and members of the wage 
slave class. They are the connecting 
link that is growing weaker and smaller 
every day and are constantly being ab¬ 
sorbed by the working class. Capitalist 
alchemy transforms the small holders of 
land and capital into wage slaves. Hence 
I claim that we can go to the small own¬ 
er of land and capital, without the “de- 
inands and use the same arg^ument with 
him that we use with the proletariat in 


called to order, presided over by Com¬ 
rade Joseph Hinkley, who introduced 
pleasantly the many speakers and other 
talent, who responded willingly to the 
call and for nearly four hours held the 
closest attention of the enthusiastic and 
delighted audirtice, numbering at its 
close more than a hundred, among 
whom were many ladies. 

Comrade Jabez Tabor, of Brockton, 
discoursed at length and very interest- 
ingiy upon the principles of the S. D. P. 
as he read its platform and demands, 
which were heard and understood by 
many of the neighbors for the first time. 

J. M. Caldwell made a telling speech 
on the necessity of this political organi¬ 
zation o( the workers, which as the little 
flame started to check the devastation of 
the swiftly advancing prairie fire should 
meet and overwhelm the threatening, 
crushing power of the two old capitalist- 
controlled parties, 

Mr. Wm. Soper apppealed to all 
thoughtful minds in the name of right¬ 
eousness, truth and justice to arouse 
from their apathy and for the sake of 
their children and the generation of the 
future to identify themselves with the 
S- p. P. and peaceably avert the armed 
strife which we feel will ensue if these 
means fail 

Chas. Malpas commented on the so¬ 
cial nature of the assembly and the har¬ 
mony and concordance of ideas which 
mark all our gatherings. He derided 
the action of the Brockton board of al¬ 
dermen, 


Benediction 

So this issue rounds out our Herald’s 
first year of existence. Heartiest con¬ 
gratulations, dear Herald, and many 
happy returns of the day. As plainly as 
though it had happened but yesterday do 
I remember with what joy I hailed your 
first appearance upon the scene of ac¬ 
tion, bringing as you did the welcome 
assurance that the new Socialist party 
was to have a fitting medium for the ex¬ 
pression of the high aims, the devotion 
to principle and the true Socialistic spirit 
which had called it into existence, and 
was therefore bound to succeed. De¬ 
spite iu small size, its typographical er¬ 
rors, and other defects incidental to a 
new paper, I was so glad simply to know 
that it was alive, that, looking into the 
future in the light of this first achieve¬ 
ment of tl^e party, the little paper seem¬ 
ed to me perfectly beautiful and all that 
could be desired I 

But in tru 1 l^^ve have much reason to 
be proud of it, and grateful to the brave 
comrades at headquarters whose self- 
sacrifice, courage and determination have 
carried it through those soul-trying davs 
of the reorganization when' friends were 
few, funds nil, enemies numerous and 
active, and most Social Democrats were 
still on the fence waiting to see which 
way the others were going to jump. VVe 
in Massachusetts can well afford to give 
to these comrades their full meed of 
praise, inasmuch as we were so deeply 
engrossed with our own local struggle 
and so impressed with the importance of 
saving our own state movement and 
bringing it to the front, that we did but 
little more than our absolute duty 
towards helping them out. 

This first year of our existence as a 
party has to a large extent determined 
the character and established the indi¬ 
viduality of our party; and our official 
organ has contributed largely to that 
end. If a party’s official mouthpiece be 
rancorous :md abusive, the party mem¬ 
bers, feeditjg upon such mental diet, nat¬ 
urally and inevitably grow like what they 
feed upon. If, on the other hand, it is 
just, logical and infused with the spirit 
of Soaalistn, which, being interpreted, is 
love, the party members will also in that 
case partake of its nature. After the 
anniversary celebration in New York, 
which I had the pleasure of attending, a 
member of “the other organization" who 
had been present was asked what he 
thought of the meeting. “Oh, it 
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___ _ meets the Ut aad 

Srd Tuetday oC each month for buzlneM. In Cut¬ 
ter* Hall. Clark's Block. Cor. Main and Center 
•creeta secretary. Frank 8. Walsh, No. BS W. 
Blm itresL 

Branch I«>. Masaachusetts—East Boston- 
meets every Mondav at 8 p. m. at 99 Chelsea at. 
A. L Sweeney, 191 Webster st., Sec. 

Branch No. 3. Massachusetts, Brockton.— 
Meets flrat and third Tuesday each month for 
business. In Cutler's ball, Clark’s Block, cor. 
Main and Center streets. Secretary. Frank 8. 
Walsh, n W. Btaa it r— t 
The Massachusetts State Committee meets the 
first Saturday of each month at 7:30 p. m. at 
IMl Washington street. Boston. All communi¬ 
cations and moneys Intended for the Massachu¬ 
setts State Committee should be sent to the 
Septan. Margaret Haile, 5 Glenwood st., Rox- 
bu^. 

MliPDCRl. 

St. Louis City Central Coipmittee meets every 
Thursday at 8 p. m. at Room 7. 32 N. Fourth 
street. Secretary, Albert E. Sanderson. 4225 N. 
Newstead avenue. 

Sa Louis Third Ward Branch (Ut Mo.) meets 
every Friday at S p. m. at 1323 N. Broadway. 
Drin^nUer. A. F. Haussler. 1323 N. Broadway. 

8t. Louis Twelfth Ward Branch (2nd Mo.) 
meets ever)' 1st Sunday at 2 p. m. and every'3rd 
Sunday at 9:30 a. m. at Bohemian National Hall, 
cor. Allen avenue and Dolman street. Organ¬ 
iser, A. tAnghirt. 3430 Tennessee avenue. 

St. Louis Ninth Ward Branch (3d Mo.» meets 
every 3d and 4th Tuesday at 8 p. m. at Rhine 
Halt, 13th and Wyoming streets. Organiser, 
CTharles F. Meier, 3om Indiana avenue. 

8l Louis Tenth Ward Branch (4th Mo.) meets 
every 3d and 4th Sunday at 9:30 a. m. at Vltt's 
Hail, Broadw'ay and Keokuk sts. Organizer. 
lYsncIs J. Krause. 3324 Michigan avenue. 

St t,oula First Ward Branch (Sth Mo.) meets 
every 3d Sunday at 8 p. m. at 4800 N. Broadway. 
Omnlser, Julius Blumenthal, 857 Cowun street. 

Si. Louis Second Ward Branch (6th Mo.) 
meets ever)’ 2d and 4th Tuesday at 8 p. m. at 
9oclat Turner Hall, comer 13th and Monroe 
streets. Organiser, H. J. Stelgerw*alt, 1112 
Chamber street. 

Branch 7. Missouri, meets every Tuesday at 
t p. m. at 1300 Union ave.. Kansas City. G. J. 
Storz, 1330 W. 9th street. Sec. 

St Louis Twenty-sixth Ward Branch (8th 
Mo.) iheets every Saturday at 8 p. m. at 3946 
St Ferdinand avenue. Organizer, Joseph C. 
Harubom. 3960 St. Ferdinand ava. 

St Louis Sixth Ward Branch (9th Mo.) meeU 
every Wednesday, at 8 p. m. at 1091 South 
Twelfth atreet. Organlaer John Zacb. 1031 South 
12th atreet. 

St. Louts Eighth Ward Branch (10th Mo.) 
meets ever)* 1st Sunday at 2 p, m. and every 
Id Sunday at 9:30 a. m. at Bohemian National 
Hall, comer Allen avenue and Dolman atreet. 
OnranUer. L. P. Tomaen. 2331 South 7th atreet. 

^ Louis Thirteenth Wart) Branch (Ulh Mo.) 
meets every lat Sunday at 2 p. ro. and every 3d 
Sunday at 9:30 a. m. at Bohemian National 
Hall, Allen avenue and Dolman street. Or¬ 
ganiser. Oliver A. Nelson. 1316 Mississippi ave> 
oue. 

NEW YORK. 

East Side Brands No. 1, New York, meets 
every 1st and Srd Thursday at 112 Clinton at. 
Secretary. A. Qiiyer. 163 Suffolk st. 

Branch 3. New York (S4th Assembly District) 
meets every 2nd and 4th Monday of the month 
at 334 E. Mth at. L. Funcke, 289 E. 68th st, 
Sec. 

Brmncta No. 10 (4tb Am. Dial.) Naw Tork, 
maats avery Mcond and fourth Friday of aach 
month at tna Club Rooma of the ‘‘Voice of Im- 
bor," at 107 Henry atreet. Nicholas Rosenauer, 
Seeratary. m Madlaon street. 

Branch 12. Brooklyn. N. T. HeadQuarters 
■octal Democratic Party. 221 Rutledsa street, 
meeta every 2d ‘Thursday at l:l( sharp. All 

K aona Interested In aodallam and the Social 
mocratlc Party are Invited to attend theae 
meeUim and co-operate with ua In ornntalns 
total branchea In every district In tna dty. 
Wm. Butacher, 2S1 Rutledge St.', Secretary. 

Bagneh No. 20, New Tork (10 AHembly Dla- 
tiict) -jQeeta lat and Srd Tburadaya of each 
month at Faulhabei'a Hall. lUt Second ave¬ 
nue. New Tork City. SecreUry. R. Hoppe, 2!i 
*Jlth street. 

The City Central Agitation Committee of 
Greater New Tork and vidnlty meeta second 
and fourth Saturdaya of each month at 107 Font 
ayth atreet. In the Social Democratic League 
noma Bllaabath H. ‘Thomas, Srt Dlrlalon BL, 


. one member of which had 
finally plucked up courage enough to 
move to shoulder thp eight-hour work 
day and half holiday question on to the 
finance committee, and another, a re¬ 
publican, who disapproved of the work¬ 
ingmen increasing their poverty by 
spending their nickels and half holidays 
at Highland park,, the cheapest resort for 
recreation that that city offers. 

Comrade Low'ell remarked depreciat¬ 
ingly on his ability as a speaker and 
promptly refuted it in an able compari¬ 
son of the value to a community of the 
business man and the laborers, much to 
the disadvanUge of the former, and 
passed remarks on the charity (?) of 
Carnegie. 

Cdnlrade Soper discoursed eloquently 
on woman suffrage and the powerful but 
often unappreciated influence of the 
mothers from the ethical standpoint on 
the advancement of the nation, paid full 
tribute to their intellectual ability and 
apppealed to husbands and brothers to 
work with this party for political free¬ 
dom for the struggling women. 

Comrades Bosworth, Thompson, Beal 
and Higgins made brief but pointed re¬ 
marks, and Rev. Father Maurice O’Con¬ 
nor, while not being able to agree on all 
points, expressed the belief that the 
party by the individual rectitude of its 
members would most surely exert a tel¬ 
ling influence in a political movement 
and cautioned them to a policy tempered 
by sound judgment and moderation. 

After an informal business sesssion 
the party adjourned, to meet again at 
BroAton on the evening of the i6th 
and at Whitman for a similar day’s out¬ 
ing on the i8th, and the gathering was 
pronounced a complete success and 
probably the most enjoyable thus far 
held by the joint branches. A E V. 


j acre of these large e.states gives a much 
; smaller luiniber of bushels of wheat than 
I each acre of the small farms. This is 
I easy enough to explain: It is because 
j the farms are less carefully cultivated, 
j since this has necessarily to be per- 
■ formed by hired labor, which cannot be 
very well overlooked (personally super¬ 
intended), and its results are not per¬ 
ceptible until some time afterward. 
However, each bushel of wheat is, on 
these bonanza farms, produced at such 
a very- small cost, that is, during the 
first few years, while the land is yet vir¬ 
gin soil, that it leaves quite an income 
per acre. But experience has shown 
that after a few harvests this so-called 
1 ‘extensive’ cultivation—superficial till¬ 
age on a large scale, in spite of its many 
evident advantages, becomes decidedly 
unprofitable, so that it never in the long 
run can compete with ‘intensive’ culti¬ 
vation on small farms. While this fact, 
as already said, should furnish encour¬ 
agement to the small farmer, it should 
furnish him at the same time with the 
valuable lesson not to tie himself to 
more land than he is able to very care¬ 
fully cultivate. For the future evidently 
belongs to ‘intense’ tillage * * * In 
other words, our country will very likely 
in a not remote future be covered with 
gardens. * * *’’ 

Mr. Gronlund observes that while the 
farms implied co-operation, it was co¬ 
operation of capital. He thinks co-op¬ 
eration of the most democratic sort may 
come when gardens take the place of 
farms, by reason of the intense form of 
cultivation. Agriculture, he says, has 
ceased to be the basic industry, and is 
now the handmaid of manufactures. 

The land of the farmer, he very prop¬ 
erly observes, will be the last to be 
touched by the wand of colleclivism, and 
here is where one mistake of the Single 
Taxers comes in. They fail to distin¬ 
guish between city land and country 
land. The Single Taxer cannot appeal 
to the farmer at all, for it practicallv 
aims at a confiscation of all the land val¬ 
ues throughout the country. TTie So- 
dalists, Mr. Gronlund says truly, deem 
h higiily unjust to deprive one class of 
their property without comjiensation.and 
leave all other property owners in peace¬ 
able possession. Such a plan has not 
the ^ost of a chance, for "it*would 
shock the moral sense of the people.” 

While the latter may seem somewhat 
in the nature of a digression, it never¬ 
theless helps round out our grasp of the 
Ormer quesiioa The balance of my 
quotation from Mr. Groalund is wortb 
^ closest attentkm, and I urge the op¬ 
ponents of the baraa't progr am to ghr« 
it doe weight To deal rationally with 
the nibject of the faroiet's prognwn we 
need ALL the facts. This later testi¬ 


was 

great,” he replied. “It w‘as just like the 
S. D. Herald—all good feeling and en¬ 
thusiasm for the cause," which I con¬ 
sider a high compliment indeed, both to 
The Herald and to the New York com¬ 
rades. Margaret Haile. 

The Haverhill comrades had an out- 
d(»r meeting June 24, at Lake Attitash, 
with sports, refreshments and music. It 
was well attended and a decided success. 


/ Connectiout. 

To the Branches and readers of the 
Herald of Connecticut, Comrades: 
Branch 6 of Rockville, knowing that 
strength and number of Branches in our 
state is scattered, appeals to you to con¬ 
sider the follow‘ing proposition: Wheth¬ 
er it is possible and practicable to have a 
state Convention in the near future. The 
necessity for it is quite apparent We 
must have some sort of organization if 
we want to take part in the election next 
year. We must also have somebody 
whose duty it shall be to org^anize 
Branches in this state when and wher¬ 
ever possible. We must be prepared 
for active work in 1900. 

Branch 6 will temporarily act as state 
committee until the Branches through¬ 
out the state shall elect one. All corre- 
spondende on this matter should be ad¬ 
dressed to Louis Schlaf, 26 Spring St., 
Rockville, Conn. 


Association, will give a grand raffle and 
picnic at Ebersbach’s Garden, Arsenal 
street and Gravois avenue, Sunday, July 
23. Tickets, lo cents a person. 

Social Democrats should never forget 
the International Cigarmakers’ Union 
blue label. 

Comrade Blumentlud is making stren¬ 
uous efforts to get the First Ward 
Branch on a solider basis and in good 
working' order. 

Comrade Hcigenvalt, of the Pattern 
Makers’ Union, will do all in his power 
to get some of the North Side branches 
on a more substantial basis. He realizes 
that a solid, active organization and sys¬ 
tematic agitation are the secret of suc¬ 
cess in our movement 
Tlie circulation of the “Social Demo¬ 
cratic Herald,” “App^ to Reason” and 
other good Socialist literature should be 
pushed more vigorously than heretofore. 

Comrades Ruesche and Berlinger 
have been bustling for The Herald and 
Appeal during the last few weeks. 

'file Twclftt Ward Branch, with such 
energetic comrades as Lyons, Uijka and 
others, is doing good work for our 
cause. , 

The sale of “Woman and Sodansm” 
foublished by Comrade Benham in San 
Francisco, Cil.) is being pushed by our. 
St Louii oomndes. flie Tenth Ward 
Branch has just reedved a lot of “Merrie 
England” and Herald Ileaflets. 

OBSERVER, 


New Hampshire Notes 

There are 25 Social Democratic vo¬ 
ters m the city of Berlin who ought to 
be organized before the next election in 
1900, 

Before the Spring town election a 
^lal Democratic caucus was held in 
Seabrook, and a ticket put up which 
lulled 35 votes, though no one had been 
there to organize them. They caught 
It from .Amesbuiy and Newburyport, 
over in Massachusetts. Oh! it’s actch- 
ingl 

South Hampton has several active 
^lal Democrats who will be heard 
rom as soon as they get ready to carry 
foe town. We won’t call any names. 
Plans for a tour in the state by Com. 
Mar>‘E. Lease are being matured. 

A State organization has been effected 
with the following officers: Chairman, 
h. G K. Gordon; rtce-chairman, Chas. 
H. Mellen; secretaiv, Daniel Fisher; 
rteasurer, QwIm Stewart; organizer, 

Geo'Howe ‘^*P***y organizer 


• fallowias pL 
IrooUjD, R.T. 
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ABOLITION OF WAR AND 
THE STRUG6LE TO LIVE 


THE SLAVE 

Poor, otoopod &zkd brokoci hunun, varpod by 
toU; _ 

Weary and acbtnr. lonalBr for tlio nisbt. 

Thai be may crawl In sweaty sarmanu borne. 
Hla ama* aceala o'er hla sullen face; be Krlna 
In liUter Irony and toms away 
From pleasantry; hla sense of Joy Is Bead. 

The very food upon bis bumble board 
AwsJiee not appetite: bis stomach yearns. 

For some keen liquid that will stir the brain, 
WUie burning out the little life It bolds. 

Bleep, sootblnc lukury of toll worn llmbe. 
Cannot undo bis stiff and b*'aTy joints 
And smooth the ruffled spirits and renew 
His flantnc strength, toU makes too deep 
Inroads 

Upon his achlnc frame and steals too much 
Of life. In the dark hours of dust and din; 

Too much of that flne force that moves the 
man, 

And tives him such creative art and strength. 
Meditation finds no welcome In his soul; 

His mind is pbantomed with a thousand cares. 
Thought'^reasures of the ages cannot reach 
His watery yjslon. Love’s tender smile 
Cannot bestir bis heart to softer themes; 

The dread drudgery of the mill consumes. 
Alike the strength and finer s«nslbUltlea. 

That once like blgh-tuned stiings were played 
upon 

By the soft touches of the beauteous world, 
Cor.sumee tbe mao and heaves a cinder out 
Into a pauper heap that carts remove. 

A>4s, scold and spit upon bis servile bead. 

Ten thousand taunta heap on his dirt and 
grease! 

Tou pinks of fashion strike the poor haunch- 

Pull your silk skirts sslde that they touch not 
Thu grimy mao with battered dinner-pail! 

Call him hSLTsb names for being por r and rude, 
Bnter at hla brutal Ignorance ana he! be! 

At hla abjeetness, you soft lords of earth. 

But all you painted butterflies of ease 
Would not have time to wanton, were It not 
For tbe poor wretch, who stnigglee on In pain 
And tirmess patleooe through the heavy years. 
Beurlog the dread tortures of Incessant toll. 

For beggarly pittance. Tour massive blocks 
Of stone and glass and marble palaces 
Had not been reared but for tbe working man 
Whom you scarce deign to know or recognise. 
Ah! Idleness and Ease shall some day learn, 
INOU8TRY IB THE OWNER OF THE 
WORLD! ~J, R. ARM8TRONO. 


SOCIALISM IN EUROPE 


THERE ARE MANY 


One of the teachers of Socialism 
whom the Emperor of Germany is after, 
is Prof. Adolph Wagner, professor of 
political economy at the University of 
Berlin. 

A demonstration of the Socialists of 
Belgium against an obnoxious electoral 
bill promoted by the premier, and a de¬ 
claration by Comrade Vanderyelde and 
other Soci^ist leaders, supported by the 
progressists in the chamber of deputies, 
to resort to revolution for its defeat, re- 


. {Concluded from page 1.) 
the same hopes and aspirations. But, 
the progress and advancement of the 
nineteenth century have brought a 
change, and the people of all civilized 
countries are giving some thought to 
this question. 

In the rtot far distant future, all the 
nations of tlie world will have advanced 
far enough in the spirit of brotherhood, 
to lay down their arms, disband their 
armies and declare universal peace. 

This will be accomplished only when 
the nations of the earth shall first accept 
the spirit of brotherhood among them¬ 
selves. They must first abolish the war 
that is constantly being waged in the 
struggle for existence among the indi¬ 
viduals of a nation, before we can hope 
to see the day of one united people dwel¬ 
ling in peace and harmony. 

When our capitalistic system shall 
give way to a collective system, when we 
shall almlish private ownership of land 
and capital and establish a system of 
economic justice, then we shall see the 
dawn of a new era, and the people of 
all nations shall be brothers and strife 
and war a relic of the past 

It would be just as sensible for the 
state of Massachusetts to enter into war 
with New Hampshire as it would be for 
the United States to enter into war with 
Eng^land or any other country. It would 
be just as reasonable for one state in the 
Union to take up aims against another 
state 6ver a boundary line, a& it is for 
two countries that h^pen to be separat- 
■ed by the Atlantic; Ocean. It is just as 
criminal to shoot a Filipino as it is to 
shoot an American. War is an inhuman 
affair, whether it be a civil war or a war 
between nations. I believe that we ’are 
fast evolving out of our chaotic ideas 
and beliefs and will soon enjoy the bles¬ 
sings of a just, rational and sane rela¬ 
tionship between individuals, and be¬ 
tween nations. The fact that there is an 
International Peace Conference in se^ 
sion is significant in itself. If it does 
nothing else, it surely-demonstrates that 
the thought that war should be abolished 
has taken root in the minds of the people 
of the civilized countries. Once an idea 
wnich has justice for its parent, is bom, 
it is bound to live and grow, until it 
shall be accepted by the pieople. The 
ideal for which we should strive is to be¬ 
come something more than brutes, to 
become a race deserving the name of 
intelligent beings. Do we deserve the 
name when we allow thousands to die of 
want in a countrv' filled with plenty, in 
a country which nature has abundantly 
supplied with everything for the wants 
of man? 

Do we deserve the name when we al¬ 
low a few to rule the many? when we 
allow a few to become the owners of all 
the wealth while the many aie suffering 
for the necessities of life? Do we de¬ 
serve the name when we maintain large 
standing armies composed of men who 
could be adding to the world’s wealth 
and beauty, instead of training to slay 
and kill? 

Do we descn'e the name when we do 
not. after 1.800 ypars of Christian civili¬ 
zation, know how to provide for our 
animal wants? Do we deserve the name, 
when we have not yet, after 1,800 years, 
cast aside the customs and methods of 
the barbaric ages? No, my friends, we 
do not deserve to be called intelligent 
beings. 

Let us strive to become worthy of it. 
Let us have one universal brotherhood, 
whose motto shall be “Each for all and 
all for each.” John C. Chase. 

Lawn parties, both night and dav. 
Sunday meetings, bicycle runs, etc., are 
the order of day among the comrades 
of Plymouth county, Massachusetts, and 
a very good order it is. 


ways 

open for you 
to 

help the 


The Social Democratic Party of America 
Clares that life, liberty and happiness for«^ 
man. woman and child are conditioned aZZ 
equal political and economic rk^hts. ^ 

That private ownership of the jneani of w. 
ductlon and distribution of wealth has 
society to split Into two distinct cIsssesuMv! 
conflicting interests, the small possesaiiat 
of capitalists or exploiters of the labor foiM^ 
others and the ever-lncreaalnk large ritSL? 
sessed class of wage-workers, who are 
of the soclally-due share of their product ^ 
That capitalism, the private ownership of tk. 
means of production, is responsible for th* w 
security of subsistence, the poverty, mls^AM 
degradation of the ever-growing mijorl^ ^ 
our people. ^ ^ 

That the same economic forces which lw»>» 
produced and now Intensify the capitalist 
tern, will compel tbe adoption of BodaUsa.^ 
collective ownership of tbe means of prodociw 
for tbe common good and welfare, or 
the destrucUon of clvlltaaUon. * 

That the trade union movement and 
pendent political action are the chief entaS 
patlng factors of the working class. 
representing Its economic, tbe other Its poUtS 
wing, and that both must co-operate to sbuSS 
the capitalist system of production and 

hiitfnn. '“•Wl- 
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roent of a system of co-operative prodtmttM 
and distribution through the restoration totZ 
people of all the means of production and ^ 
irlbutlon, to be administered by organised s^ 
ety in the Interest of tbe whole people, and 
complete emancl^tion of society from tbedc^ 


Ina^fon of capitabsm: --- 

The wage-workers and all those In trmDaik* 
with their historical mission to realise a mIoSi 
civilisation should sever connection wltaZn 
capitalist and reform _partles and unite vi^ 
the Social Democratic rarty of America. 

The control of political power by the BoeUi 
Democratic Party will be tantamount totC 
abolition of capitalism and of all class rola 

The solidarity of labor connecting us vtth 
millions of class-conscious fellow-workM 
throughout the civilised world will lead uTm. 
tematlonal Socialism, tbe brotherho^ of 

As steps in this direction, we make the iSu 
lowing demands: 

1. Revision of our antiquated Federal rw 
BtltutJon, In order to remove the obstades to 
full and complete control of government by ail 
the people. Irrespective of sex. 

2. The public ownership of all Industries oou- 
trolled by monopolies, trusts and comblnss. 

3. The public ownership of ail railroad- tsls- 
graph, telephone, all means of trknsportaUoiL 
communication, water-works, gas and elec^ 
plants, and other public utilities. 

4. The public ownership of all gold, silver 

copper, lead. Iron, coal and all other mines' 
also of all oil and gas wells. ’ 

6. Betiuction of the hours of labor In proMr> 
tion to the Increasing facilities of production. 

6. The Inauguration of a system of public 
works and improvements for the employment of 
a large number of the unemployed, the puMo 
credit to be utilised for that purpose. 

7. All useful inventions to be free to alL the 
Inventor to be remunerated by the public. 

8. Labor legislation to be made national. In¬ 
stead Af local, and International where possibla 

9. National Insurance of working pixy nu 
against accidents. lack of employment and watt 
In old age. 

10 Equal civil and political rights for msn 
and women, and the abolition of all laws dis¬ 
criminating against women. 

11. The adontfon of the Initiative and Refer¬ 
endum. and tne right of recall of represents- 
lives by the voters. 

12. Abolition of war as far as the United 
States are concerned and the introduction of 
International arbitration Instead. 

DEMANDS FOR FARMERS. 

The Social Democratic Party of America doss 
not hope for tbe establishment of social order 
through the Increase of misery, but on the oon- 
trar>* It expects Its coming through the deter- 
mined, united efforts of the workers of both 
city and country to gain and use the political 
power to that end. In view of this we adopt.the 
fpilow’lng platform for the purpose of uniting 
the workers In the country with those In the 
city: 

1. No Inore public land to be sold, but to be 
utilised by the United States or the State di¬ 
rectly for the public benefit, or leased to farm¬ 
ers In small parcels of not over MO acres, tbs 
State to make strict regulations as to Improve¬ 
ment and cultivation. Forests and waterways 
to be pul under direct control of the nation. 

2. Construction of grain elevators, magasioss 
and cold storage buildings by the nation, to be 
used by the farmers, at cost. 

3. The postal, railroad, telegraph and tele¬ 
phone services to be united that every post and 
railroad station shall also be a telegraph and 
telephone center. Telephone service for farm¬ 
ers. as for residents of cities, to be at cosL 

•!. A uniform postal rate for the transporta¬ 
tion of agricultural products on all railroads. 

5. Public credit to be at the disposal of oonn- 
ties and towns for tbe improvement of roads 
and soil and for Irrigation and drainage. 


1st. If you are not a sub' 
scriber, 
subscribe now. 


2nd. Induce one friend 
every week 
to subscribe. 


Soin«< UuconacioiiH Huuior 

There is a sort of merry-go-round in 
the newspaper world of Manhattan and 
it is caused by a little work of George 
Bernard Shaw’s, entitled "The Perfect 
Wagnerite.” In this book Mr. Shaw 
sets forth a theory that Wagner em¬ 
bodied certain socialistic ideas in the 
tetralogy known as the "Ring of Nib- 
lungs.” The theory is based on the facts 
that when the operas were written Wag¬ 
ner was a revolutionist; that he was 
writing pamphlets on the religious, so¬ 
cial and political aspects of revolution¬ 
ary doctrines one day and composing 
the music ana libretto of these operas 
the next, and that, considered as mere 
music dramas, they are decidedly defec¬ 
tive, while with the added metaphysical 
and political meaning they become ar¬ 
tistic and beautiful. He also forestalls in 
a most clever manner nearly all the ob¬ 
jections that the critics' are likely to 
make to his-bool; analyzes the pperas 
minutely, explaining the significance of 
each scene and the element in modem 
society personified by each character, 
and altogether makes a very interesting 
and complete exposition of bis ideas. In¬ 
terspersed from time to time are satiri¬ 
cal comments on the inconsistencies of 
civilized people, in Mr. Shaw’s well- 
known style. It may be briefly stated in 
regard to his interpretation of these 
dramas that he considers the dwarfs to 
typify the restless, self-seeking, unscru¬ 
pulous, covetous members of society, 
the giants to represent the patient, dull- 
witted laboring class, and the gods the 
thinkers, who frame laws and make lit¬ 
erature, churches, and moral philosophy. 
He says that Wagner intended the hero 
the perfect man—to be above even the 
gods, who are merely embodiments of 
abstract ideas, one-sided creatures who 
must pass away when true freedom ar¬ 
rives, and the dramas are simply a meta¬ 
phorical presentation of the struggle 
now going on in the civilized world be¬ 
tween those various elements. 

The New York “Tribune” got hold of 
this little book and nearly had a con¬ 
vulsion. It published a solemn review, 
and described Mr. Shaw as a conceited 
I’hilistine who was tampering with sac¬ 
red writ, attempting to destroy the fame 
of Wagner by allying the composer with 
Socialists. It called Mr. Shaw danger- 
ously-plausible, and said that he treated 
the subject with a stodgy seriousness. 
'Phe latter expression would probably 
make the London critic smile a bad, 
.sardonic smile at the expense of the 
"Tribune” reviewer. 

To the ordinary person it will seem 
that there is no particular harm or dan¬ 
ger in Mr. Shaw’s interpretation, since 
all thoughtful observers admit that there 
is great danger in plutocracy, that under 
its influence even church and state (rep¬ 
resented by the gods) sometime tremble, 
and that the truly heroic man is not 
only greater than the plutocrat, but 
greater than established institutions. 
Therefore the “Tribune’s” exaggerated 
attitude of fright is rather funny. But 
there js more to follow, as the hymn 
says. 

The Brooklyn “Eagle” saw the “Trib¬ 
une” review, and swooped on it with an 
all-conquering claw. In a column or 
more of somewhat laborious and pon¬ 
derous wit, it declares that Mr. Shaw’s 
whole book was nothing but a gigantic 
joke, ^nd that it is extremely funny that 
anyone should take it'seriously. Now, 
thtfe is one thing in this world funnier 
and more pathetic than the man who 
cannot m a joke, and that is the man 
who insists in seeing a joke, and Laugh¬ 
ing over it half an hour or so, when 
there is no joke there. If Mr. Shaw’s 
book could be regarded as a hoax, it 
would be a very poor one, since it has 
not only the appearance buVall the ele¬ 
ments of truth. It may be, of course, 
that Wagner had no conscious inten¬ 
tions of embodying his philosophy of life 
in these dramas, but since he was at the 
time of their conception an enthusiastic 
Socialist, it might easily happen that 
without definite determination to teach a 
lesson, he nevertheless taught one.— 
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